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This reminiscence reports how I have spent 84 sitting 
days and countless hours with Gordon Grigg, during our 
joint membership of the Threatened Species Scientific 
Committee trying to do something about Australia’s 
biodiversity and its survival 2 . 

At the outset I acknowledge the remarkable amount of 
intellectual effort and sheer hard work that all Committee 
members and Departmental offices have put into the work 
reported here. 

It is beyond question that Australia’s flora and fauna are 
declining and will continue to do so for some time despite 
the current high level of conservation investment 3 . 
Given this it would be quite simple to recite a litany of 
woe and urge all, like the good donkey, to work harder. 
Good things may then be spoken of us at the inevitable 
funeral celebrating a life of excessive hard work. It would 
also be quite simple to suggest whatever the latest fad is 
for solving these enormous problems. 

I don’t propose to give any quick and easy solutions 
because they don’t exist. What I do propose is to: 

• talk about the way the Australian government’s 
conservation frameworks, involving the Threatened 
Species Scientific Committee (TSSC), have developed 
over the last 10 years, 

• try to explain the strategy behind them at least from the 
perspective of the Committee and 

• I will conclude my remarks by suggesting where we are 
now and where I believe we should be going. 

The Start 

The Environmental Protection and Biodiversity 
Conservation Act No 91 of 1999 (Cwth) (The EPBC 
Act) undoubtedly was the start of a major change for 
Australian conservation practice. The Act gave effect to 


the Convention on Biological Diversity 4 and provided 
mechanisms for implementing several existing and 
discovered regulatory rights held by the Commonwealth. 
These are the listed matters of National Environmental 
Significance (NES) and their operational significance is 
spelt out in the objectives of the Act 5 

Such new, and some would say radical, legislation will 
always contain complexities and issues of interpretation. 
Not the least of these were: 

• the treatment of all species as ecologically equal be they 
mammals, reptiles, fish, birds, invertebrates or plants 

• the treatment of ecological communities as if they were 
species, 

• the introduction of the concept of conservation 
dependent species, 

• the use of a critical habitat designation which was 
applied to both species and ecological communities 
and 

• a very broad concept of key threatening processes but a 
weak mechanism for addressing them. 

The key to the way through the complexities has been the 
“one criterion approach 6 ” to listing qualification. This has 
been an enormous help to the Committee in its work. 

In the preliminary discussions in 1999 leading up to the 
implementation of the Act in mid 2000 the soon-to-be 
members of the soon-to -be-formed TSSC were appointed 
as consultants to assist the Department in developing 
the procedures that would come into effect when the 
Act was proclaimed. We had the task of identifying how 
the process of recommending listings and adoptions 
would occur, what the Committee’s relationship with the 
Department would be and what decision-making criteria 
the Committee would use in addition to those provided 
for in the Act and Regulations. 


1 This paper represents the recollections of the author and expresses his views. It is not necessarily the views of any member of 
the TSSC past or present and does not attempt to represent the views of the Australian Government or the Department of 
Environment, Water Heritage and the Arts 

2 The minutes and advices of the committee over this period occupy several thousand pages and are being currently organised into 
a searchable set of transactions to ensure that precedents are considered in the future operations of the Committee. 

3 http://www.environment.gov.au/soe/2006/publications/report/biodiversity-1 .html 

4 Tabled at the Earth Summit Rio de Janeiro 5 June 1992 and entered into force on 29 December 1993 

5 Section 3 EPBC Act 1999 as amended available at http://www.frli.gov.aU/ComLaw/Legislation/ActCompilationl.nsf/0/9A8645F9CEF 
E8EFBCA25730400834D6B?OpenDocument 

6 For any listing the act requires that only one criterion is met from those available 


Theme edition of Australian Zoologist “Ecology meets Physiology”, a Gordon Grigg festschrift, edited by Lyn Beard, 
Daniel Lunney, Hamish McCallum and Craig Franklin. Australian ZoologistVol 35 (2) 2010. 
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It is worth noting some innovations. These include. 

• the appointment of a landholder with conservation 
credentials as a member of the Committee. 

• the Minister’s agreement that all Committee 
recommendations and procedures would be in the 
public domain 7 8 9 . 

• the status afforded to the Committee by the 
Commonwealth’s remuneration system and the effective 
guarantee this gave to the committee’s independence. 

• the Minister’s endorsement of the Committee’s role in 
determining process and 

• the concept that the committee and the Department 
operate cooperatively as a learning organisation. It 
was recognized from the outset that the Committee 
would always determine matters independently and the 
Department would provide quality assured supportive 
material for it to do this. Part of the process was that, 
wherever possible, the officer who prepared a paper 
would present it to the Committee. 

• The adoption by the Committee of the standard blind 
peer review process for nominations; International and 
national experts, jurisdictions and interested parties 
are asked to review nominations. Over time this has 
extended to reviewing intermediate committee papers, 
where this is seen as necessary, by the Committee. This 
extends the expertise of the committee many fold on 
every matter before it. 

I acknowledge that, in this procedure, the role of Senator 
Hill was critical. I am confident that, when the history 
of Australian conservation is written, he will occupy an 
honoured place. 

Two short extracts taken from the first minutes of the 
Committee (when still operating as a consulting group) 
reflect the initial settings. 

“In his welcoming address, Bob Beeton emphasised the 
following points: 

• There is a need to move quickly to develop a guide 
for the operations of the TSSC including procedures, 
contacts and protocols. 

• The focus for the TSSC needs to be that of a learning 
organisation. 

• There is a need to examine the differences and 
similarities with the previous Committee. 

• The TSSC needs to adapt to working with EA 
(Secretariat). 

• The TSSC needs to be conscious of legislative 
requirements. 

• It is proposed that there will be 1 x 2 day meeting per 
year with the focus of the second day being reflection 


on activities/achievements and the development of 
partnerships between the various stakeholders. 8,9 

• That the agenda for each meeting should include a 
standing item - Work-in-Progress” 

“The Minister met with members of the (soon to be 
appointed) TSSC and EA staff and made a brief address in 
which he emphasised the following points: 

• Thanked members of the (soon to be appointed) TSSC 
for participating in this new venture. 

• Indicated to members that they had all been carefully 
selected because of their expertise. 

• He was keen for the (soon to be appointed) TSSC to focus 
on threatened species. 

• The key to recovery of species was to also address the 
underlying and fundamental issues and not just the 
symptoms of the problem. 

• He was keen to see a more landscape-based approach 
rather than a species-based approach. 

• He saw this group as providing a good overview between 
broader natural systems and species and suggested 
bringing in “experts” as the need arises. 

• One of the challenges for the (soon to be appointed) 
TSSC is to attempt to repair what has happened in the 
past. This might best be achieved through some of the 
following approaches: 

- Providing more strategic advice. The new Act provides 
scope to focus on broader regional plans and groups of 
species. 

- Working more co-operatively and building 
relationships with the States and communities to 
develop a sense of ownership and reduce their feeling 
of being threatened. 

- Focusing on quality rather than quantity, remembering 
that it is not possible to repair a lot of what has been 
done over the last 200 years. 

- Focusing more on the causes than on the symptoms 
and on what improvements can be made for the 
longer term - the next 100 years.” 

These remarks set a framework for the Committee’s 
terms of reference which covered the construction of 
lists, the recommending of plans and, most importantly, 
the providing of advice on matters associated with the 
administration of the Act 10 . 

This last term of reference has been important in the 
development of the Committee’s approach to conservation. 
It has allowed the Committee to use the adaptive 
learning model to develop a framework of excellence for 
Departmental staff and progressively move its activities 


7 See as a starting point- http://www.environment.gov.au/biodiversity/threatened/ 

8 as workloads have increased the committee now has four three-day meetings per year but continues to devote one day to 
reviewing what is learned in the previous year and adjusting processes accordingly. 

9 Stakeholder liaison strategy involves a committee meeting at least once a year outside of Canberra and at this meeting inviting 
stakeholders to attend a session. 

10 section 503 EPBC Act 1999. 
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towards a more landscape-based approach with an 
increasing concern about setting priorities, conserving 
ecological communities and addressing threats. When 
taken with the overriding objectives of the Act, which 
are specified in sections 3 and 3A, this gives Australia a 
legislative framework that has significant potential. 

The system under which the Act operated between 1999 
and 2006 was that the Committee’s work was determined 
almost entirely by public nominations. This, combined 
with backlog, meant that the Committee was entirely 
reactive in its initial few meetings. 

There was a large backlog of public nominations and 
recovery plans which had accumulated under the 
transitional arrangements between the old legislation and 
the EPBC Act. Things ran frenetically but smoothly until 
the Committee was confronted with its first tranche of 
ecological community nominations. 

Ecological Communities 

The proposal to list more than 30 Queensland ecological 
communities in just one nomination was a startling wake 
up. Although the nominations were based on Sattler 
and Williams excellent book, it was quite clear to the 
Committee that to list at the scale proposed would create 
a chaotic outcome. The Committee’s response was to use 
the Minster’s advice to ask that an expert workshop be 
funded to look at the issues associated with the proposed 
recommendations for listings. 

The workshop confirmed to the Committee that the 
listing of multiple ecological communities that intergraded 
with each other and often contained near identical 
lists of significant species was a formula that would not 
work. The Committee therefore made a decision to 
recommend rejection of all the nominations and, on its 
own volition, nominate five ecological communities and 
a key threatening process which effectively covered all 30 
odd nominations and the major threat. 

Ultimately the Committee recommended to the 
Minister that 

• all Brigalow dominated communities in the Brigalow 
bioregion in NSW and Queensland be listed, 

• that all bluegrass dominated native grasslands in the 
Brigalow bioregion also be listed and 

• that all vine thickets be listed 11 . 

In addition there were some hundreds of Great Artesian 
Basin mound springs. The mound springs were particularly 
problematic as they are all isolated from each other on the 
surface, contain different species assemblages and have 
different geomorphic forms. Consequently, by any normal 
test, each could be argued to represent the distinctive 
ecological community. The practicality of such a listing 
and subsequent management was clearly unacceptable. 


The recommendation was that mound springs be listed as 
a group, defined by their geophysical and habitat attributes 
rather than their structural, floral and faunal components 12 . 

At the same time the Committee also recommended 
that land clearance be listed as a key threatening process. 
In doing so, the definition of land clearance was greatly 
extended to include any disruption of the land surface 13 . 

All of these recommendations were accepted and the 
listings were subsequently made by the Minister. To say 
that the listings were greeted with enthusiasm by all 
sectors would not be true. To some it was seen as a direct 
assault on property rights, and representations were made 
at the highest possible level to deal with the meddlesome 
Committee. Needless to say we survived. However, a process 
followed whereby the Committee and the Department 
put considerable effort into building relationships with 
landholders. This has proved to be quite a successful 
exercise to the point where subsequent listings have not 
aroused such controversy, despite their extent. 

There are a number of interesting features associated with 
these listings. 

• The brigalow listing used dominant species as the 
identifying characteristic of the community, 

• The bluegrass did the same but for the first time 
attempted to specify a condition threshold, 

• Vine thickets were defined by easily identified structural 
characteristics and 

• The mound springs listing made no attempt to describe 
the mound springs at a higher “ecological community 
taxonomy level” but rather referred to them as the 
assemblages of species associated with the natural 
discharge of water from the great artesian basin.; i.e. a 
geophysical definition. 

The Committee was quite proud of its efforts with ecological 
communities and initiated a consultancy process where 
it would assess ecological communities strategically, on a 
national scale, to identify those worthy of listing. At about 
the same time, another tranche of ecological community 
nominations arrived, this time involving New South 
Wales and Victoria. The nominations covered most of the 
remaining natural woodlands and grasslands in both states. 
The Committee, feeling confident that these nominations 
could easily be subsumed into the broad scale and the 
situationally adapted strategic approach, waited for the 
consultancies to produce information of the quality that 
had been available for the Queensland exercise — we were 
absolutely wrong! 

The timing provisions of the Act caught the Committee 
out and it decided that it couldn’t list the communities 
as they had been nominated. The Committee therefore 
recommended that the nominations be rejected and 
subsequently replaced by nominations better grounded in 
the science coming from the strategic approach. 


I I http://www.environment.gov.au/biodiversity/threatened/communities.html covers all listing advices and related matters for ecological 
communities 

12 http://www.environment.gov.au/cgi-bin/sprat/public/publicshowcommunitypl?id=26&status=Endangered 

13 http://www.environment.gov.au/cgi-bin/sprat/public/publicshowkeythreat.pl?id=9 
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Two things happened 

• the first was that the consultancies failed to deliver 
usable material and; 

• the second was that the Minister was threatened with 
legal action on the grounds that the Committee’s 
advice to reject nomination in favour of a strategic 
approach was introducing extraneous matters into its 
deliberations. 

The Committee’s and Department’s dilemma was to 
either allocate significant resources to a large number of 
nominations, many of which would probably fail, or find 
a better approach. 

The Committee agreed to accept all the nominations 
that had been made as Committee nominations. The 
technical effect of this was that they could be considered 
outside the timelines imposed by the existing legislation. 
The unintended consequence was that it looked like 
the Committee was sitting on nominations. At the same 
time the Committee initiated a process of reviewing the 
problems of ecological communities with the intention 
of developing an appropriate process. The result was 
the Minister’s acceptance in late 2004 of a Committee - 
recommended approach to ecological communities. 

The ecological community paper is now posted on the 
Committee website as a guide to nominations and a paper 
reporting the process will shortly be published 14 . 

The adopted approach has now been applied several times 
to broad scale communities 15 . In addition, the remaining 
native grasslands and woodlands of Eastern Australia are 
all working their way through the listing process. 

We have found that listing at an appropriate scale 
does work. However, a considerable challenge exists in 
the setting of the condition classes that determine the 
threshold of a listed ecological community. In addition 
this approach identifies altered forms of the ecological 
community that, if investments are made, could be 
restored to form part of the listed ecological community. 
This would ultimately ensure the ecological communities 
long term security. 16 

After considerable work, the Committee determined that 
a workshop model was the best for resolving condition 
issues. The ecological community condition workshops 
bring stakeholders and experts together, in the field. 
Participants are fully briefed on both the approach being 
used and all the information that is available to the 
Committee. They are also asked to bring what information 
they may have to the discussion. 

The output from the workshops can take some time to 
be finalised, as drafts are circulated to participants, and 
some interesting debates have followed. Once the advice 
is finalised the Committee makes a final determination 
using the workshop product and the full listing advice 
information set. 


These processes are slow because time must be allowed for 
the debate to mature. However, we are satisfied that the 
approach is superior to the range of simulations, models 
and remote sensing fixes that have been advocated. 

This does not mean that we reject these approaches, 
and the Committee has advocated investment in such 
high-tech solutions in formal advice to the Secretary, 
but couched the recommendation in terms of necessary 
investments. Some such investments have been made 
through the Commonwealth Environmental Research 
Facility funding initiative. However, in keeping with our 
learning organisation model, the Committee recognises 
that this will take time and the products of the workshops 
will undoubtedly be important training tools for more 
sophisticated methods as they develop. 

Another consequence of a workshop approach is that 
it creates understanding, in the professional community 
and among stakeholders, of the listing and its intricacies 
before listing occurs. This does not entirely remove debate 
around listing but it does take some of the heat out of it. 

Jurisdictional Relationships 

When the TSSC commenced work, the Minister 
and Committee were convinced that a better State / 
Commonwealth approach to listings was possible. 

On December 18 th 2002 a meeting was held with all the 
chairs of relevant State Committees. The outcome was six 
agreed aspirational objectives: 

1. “That the Commonwealth list all species and ecological 
communities endemic to a State or Territory and listed 
by that State or Territory as threatened. 

2. That all species and ecological communities listed by 
the Commonwealth as threatened be listed by the 
States and Territories in which they occur or have 
occurred. 

3. That all Australian lists of species, ecological 
communities and key threatening processes be kept 
up to date and, where appropriate, aligned with each 
other. 

4- That each threatened species, ecological community 
or key threatening process listing recommended by a 
Committee is supported by a record of the data used in 
the listing, the interpretation placed on that data and 
the reasoning for listing. 

5. That when a State, Territory or Commonwealth 
Committee assemble data on a species, ecological 
community or key threatening process, it be in a 
form that can be immediately used by other relevant 
State (s) or Territory (ies) and the Commonwealth. 

6. That a network be established to share expertise, 
information on the insights on criteria, taxonomic 
biases, nomenclature and any other matters of 
interest.” 


14 http://www.environment.gov.au/epbc/publications/ecological-communities-listing-approach.html 

15 See ecological communities http://www.environment.gov.au/biodiversity/threatened/communities.html 

16 the test for this application is the box gum stewardship initiative currently underway see http://www.nrm.gov.au/stewardship/ 
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This outcome led to the Species Information Partnership 
that is now active with all but two of the jurisdictions. In 
partnerships with the participating State and Territories, 
the Department and Committee have been actively 
aligning lists and sharing access to data on species profiles 
and threats 17 . The alignment is never perfect but it is 
adequate and anomalies are disappearing. A community 
of practice is slowly emerging and I would encourage the 
other two jurisdictions to join. 

Setting a Framework 

During the processes that I have been describing, the 
Committee was going about its regular business of listing 
species, ecological communities and key threatening 
processes. In addition it was recommending recovery 
and threat abatement plans with frequent requests 
for the addition of monitoring to these plans. The 
Committee was also responding to requests for advice on 
the administration of the Act by various Ministers. These 
advices have lead to the development of a body of practice 
designed to achieve conservation outcomes. This process 
reflects the Committee view that listing per se serves little 
or no purpose if a framework for achieving outcomes is 
not established. 

Briefly these advices covered the following matters. 

The first advice was provided in August 2001 and was 
titled “A framework for multi-species multi-community 
landscape based conservation investment by the 
Commonwealth”. 

The advice argued that the current approach to recovery 
planning was flawed and that a better system was needed 
where regional plans incorporated plans that range from 
resuscitating single species (if justified) to plans for 
acceptable landscape development. This advice also 
contained the discussion paper on critical habitat and 
some observations on the first phase of National Heritage 
Trust (NHT) 1. 

The second advice from the Committee was provided 
in July 2002 and recommended that a more strategic 
approach to recovery and threat abatement plan be 
adopted. This was followed by a dialogue on the topic. 

The Committee was attempting to move away from the 
system where plans were mandated to one where they 
were combined or incorporated into other planning 
approaches. Part of the Committee’s thinking was that 
resources would never be available even to write all 
the plans that were required under the Act, let alone 
implement them. In addition, the listing process had 
rapidly developed to the point where all the available 
science was assembled for listing. The idea arose of making 
listing and recovery recommendations simultaneously. 

The third Committee advice was provided in December 
2002 in response to a request from the Minister and 


Prime Minister that the Committee, in cooperation 
with the Biodiversity Advisory Committee, provide 
advise on National Biodiversity Hotspots. This work 
was to be completed in a few months and involved, in 
co-operation with the Department, the commissioning of 
a consultancy followed by a national workshop involving 
all jurisdictions. The Committee recommended the 
recognition of Australian Biodiversity Hotspots 18 . In 
its advice the Committee identified landscapes that 
were called “pressure hotspots”. These were the areas 
where biodiversity was under the greatest threat. This 
process greatly influenced the Committee’s approach to 
ecological communities. It also put priority setting on 
the agenda. 

The next advice work was also commenced in 2003. This 
was on ecological communities. The interaction between 
our earlier experience and the biodiversity hotspots 
advice focused the Committee’s attention on the need 
for a mechanism to conserve and recover the remnant 
ecological communities. 

Other work continued in parallel and in 2003, the 
Committee provided advice titled “Recovery priorities 
the new way forward” in which it recommended that 
conservation advices be prepared at the time when 
an entity was considered for listing and that these 
conservation advices be addressed in regional plans 
that were then emerging under NHT 2. This advice 
was accepted and the committee started to prepare 
conservation advices for each listing recommendation 
that made. The Department’s Web site contains the 
results organised by NRM regions 19 . The advices were 
at this time only advices and recovery plans were still 
required. 

In April 2005 the Committee was asked to provide advice 
on problems associated with the EPBC Act. In an advice 
titled “A strategic vision for the future adjustment and 
application of the EPBC Act to encourage enduring 
outcomes”, the Committee recommended that several 
areas needed to be addressed, including 

• mechanisms to allow more proactive approach to the 
listing of entities, 

• improved reporting and information availability 

• the need for a better way to deal with marine fish 
nominations 

• removing potential conflicts between different advisory 
Committees and 

• removing the mandatory requirement for recovery 
plans 

• conferring legislative standing to conservation advices. 

The Committee was also keen to get a more proactive 
approach to threat management and had been discussing 
for some time the concept of having a ‘novel biota’ key 
threatening process. 


17 http://www.environment.gov.au/cgi-bin/sprat/public/sprat.pl 

18 http://www.environment.gov.au/biodiversity/hotspots/index.html 

19 http://www.environment.gov.au/cgi-bin/sprat/public/conservationadvice.pl?proc=main 
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These recommendations were considered and many are 
reflected in the amendments to the Act made in 2006. 

Other Ministerial advices provided by the Committee 
include comment on the potentially significant impact of 
the drought on Australia’s biodiversity, a recommendation 
on the exclusion of Savannah cats and there are other 
matters which are still under development. 

Commercial marine fish 

One couldn’t complete this story of the Committee’s 
development without discussing commercial marine fish. 
The way the act was structured up until 2006made no 
distinction in terms of listing between any taxa or, for that 
matter, ecological communities. 

Nominations of commercial marine fish species arrived 
at the Committee in the form of the Southern Blue Fin 
Tuna, Orange Roughy and a number of other commercial 
fish. They arrived at a time when the fisheries in which a 
number of them were caught had just been listed under 
the Act as sustainable. Needless to say this concentrated 
the mind of the Committee. 

The major problem the Committee faced was essentially 
the same as that faced in deliberations over ecological 
communities; there was no distinction in ecological 
conservation terms between species that have been 
traditionally listed and marine commercial species. 
Clearly the legislation was not grounded on a diversity of 
ecological insights. 

The Committee’s earlier decision to set its own criteria 
for the listing of entities, rather than relying on IUCN 
criteria, was to some extent, its saviour. After much work, 
the Committee concluded that it could apply fisheries 
science approaches to the listing of commercial marine 
fish on the basis of biomass decline and the Committee 
listing guidelines. 

It is a matter of public record that the Committee 
recommended that, as the criteria stood in the Act, the 
Regulations and the Committee’s guidelines, the Southern 
Blue Fin Tuna should be listed as endangered. It is also a 
matter of public record that the Committee pointed out 
to the Minister that if he took its advice, a likely result 
would be Australia withdrawing from the regulatory 
framework for Southern Blue Fin Tuna 20 . The Committee 
questioned whether any conservation advantage would 
be gained from this. 

The story that unfolded is convoluted but suffice it to 
say that, with the amendments to the Act, the notion 
of conservation dependence was to be applied so that 
commercial marine can be listed, provided there is an 
appropriate plan in place for their recovery 21 . 

The Committee has now adopted the criteria that it will 
use for judging the appropriateness of such a plan, and 


commercial fish are now being considered against these 
benchmarks. Should the plan fail to meet this benchmark, 
the fish would be considered for listing as threatened at 
one level or other, consequently effectively closing the 
fishery. The eastern Australian Population of the Gem 
Fish was the first such listing. 22 

The Amended Act 

I have referred to the 2006 amendments to the Act 
several times and will say a little more on this subject. 
These amendments were, in the view of the Committee, 
timely and addressed significant problems. 

Criticism about the effectiveness of listing legislation such 
as the EPBC Act is not new. A number of authors have 
criticised listings and subsequent planning as ineffective 
for a variety of reasons. The Committee monitors these 
critiques and other criticisms levelled at the process by 
interested parties. We regard them as contributing to the 
learning process that the Committee sees as being at the 
core of its function. In the advice referred to earlier on the 
improvement of the Act we sought ways to resolve some 
of these criticisms. What follows are some examples. 

Managing priorities 

The committee participated in the Australian National 
Audit Office review of the administration of EPBC Act. It 
is now a matter of public record that the AN AO findings 
were critical and resulted in an improvement in resources 
allocated by Government for the Department to meet its 
conservation objectives. 

However, the resource issue will always be a balance 
between the demands of the Act and what resources can be 
made available to meet what are really massive problems. 
The Committee saw better integration between regional 
natural resource management and other conservation 
activities as one key to efficiency and effectiveness. 

As I noted earlier The Committee has for some time been 
convinced that the 1999 model was flawed in requiring 
a recovery or threat abatement plan for every entity or 
threat listed. The amended Act, by making recovery 
plans optional and conservation advices mandatory is 
an attempt to address the resource issue. The effect sort 
was to increase the rate at which identified conservation 
problems are addressed through conservation advices that 
influence conservation investments. 

In 2008 a project was undertaken to provide conservation 
advice for all listed species. This process is now complete and 
advice is available on all listed species to guide government 
investment and bids by interested bodies for funding 23 . 

The issue of priorities that target threats and entities in 
trouble is another area of criticism that has been addressed by 
the amended Act. In practice, this involves the introduction 
of conservation themes 24 that are announced each year and 


20 http://www.environment.gov.au/biodiversity/threatenecl/species/southern-bluefin-tuna.html 

21 See sections 179 and 180 of the Act 

22 http://www.environment.gov.au/biodiversity/threatened/species/pubs/76339-listing-advice.pdf 

23 http://www.environment.gov.au/cgi-bin/sprat/public/conservationadvice.pl?proc=main 
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an annual round of priority setting by the Minister on the 
recommendations of the Committee occurs. 

In practice the Minister may adopt one or more or 
no conservation themes for each annual cycle. The 
Committee recommends themes to the Minister or the 
Minister may set his/her own. Nominations can then be 
called around that theme or themes. It should be noted 
that this does not exclude other nominations from being 
made. Nor does it exclude the public from suggesting 
themes and we encourage this. 

The Committee is then charged with the task of reviewing 
nominations and preparing a list for the Minister of what 
it considers the priority matters for the current year. The 
process has now undergone two cycles and the results are 
outlined on the Committee website 25 . 

It has been argued that the adoption of the strategic 
priorities approach has removed the rights of NGOs and 
the public to nominate entities for listing. This is not the 
case, however it clearly is the case that Australia needs a 
strategic approach which sets priorities to the application of 
the Act and the use of themes is one mechanism that allows 
this to happen. For me, the case for inland waters and 
associated systems was utterly compelling especially when 
you consider where all the “pressure hotspots" are located 26 . 

Some other important Issues 

Better capacity for science 

Committees such as the TSSC depend upon the advice 
of experts in their fields. It has become evident for some 
time that Australia already has a critical lack of taxonomic 
capacity and is losing what is has, so this is going to get 
worse. We have been advocating a National approach to 
this and some progress is being made. Another gap that 
is appearing is a shortage of field experienced animal 
and plant, as well as community, ecologists. The rise of 
theoretical ecology is to be applauded but its application 
can only contribute if it is blended with real field 
experience and data. This is a challenge for Governmental 
research investments in the future. 

There are other critical areas of science that are appearing 
as gaps through the application of policies in the University 
sector that is creating a loss of expertise. This is obvious 
to biologists, though apparently opaque to politicians, and 
we need to find some way to convince decision-makers 
that it cannot be allowed to continue. Australia cannot 
maintain its biodiversity nor its bio-security if there 
are not experts who can identify the fauna, and flora 
understand their ecological role and exercise practical 
field based judgement where data is lacking. 

Better capacity for planning 

Many of the ecological communities that are listed are 
probably beyond viability unless their decline is arrested, 
their condition improved and their extent increased. 


This challenge can be met only when conservation 
becomes accepted as a normal component of commercial 
rural pursuits. The Committee, in its advices, has been 
advocating the trialling of new regional planning models 
and the adoption of ecosystem services incentive systems. 
Both are currently being trialled and time will tell how we 
are going to restore Australia. For me this is the number 
one environmental management problem. 

Better systemic understanding 

I have already alluded to the need for Australia to achieve 
a convergence of the natural resource management 
regional model with national conservation planning. 
The Committee’s initiatives on ecological communities, 
conservation advices and a system of priority setting were 
all designed to progress this convergence; but more needs 
to be done. 

This is a work in progress and a challenge to the governance 
of the recently announced “caring for our country” 
initiative. The opportunity exists for truly landscape-based 
approaches to conservation that integrate private and 
public tenures in a systemic model that perhaps can arrest 
the decline and create the possibilities for restoration. For 
this to happen we will need much better management 
systems than we have at the moment. And we need 
much better integration of jurisdictional information 
and practice. The current situation, with respect to 
environmental data and its application, is intolerable 27 . 

So what about arresting the decline, 
stabilising the residual, and creating 
the restored? 

Despite everything that I have said, achieving conservation 
outcomes is not something that can be achieved by 
any number of government Committees or improved 
legislative frameworks. 

Conservation outcomes are everybody’s business and they 
are linked inexorably with the business of managing the 
landscape: a business which has many players. 

The elements required can be listed simply but not 
achieved simply. The ones which are key include: 

• Recognizing that good economic, social and 
environmental policy is possible if we can move away 
from confrontation, stereotyping and campaigning. A 
nation that is divided about the rights of its natural 
heritage to exist will never achieve its continual 
existence. Consequently it will be poorer than you 
could ever imagine. 

• Conservationists and cockies must be more than friends or 
temporary allies, they must be bound together in a struggle 
for sustainability. The opportunity that the current debate 
on how carbon is to be managed is an opportunity for 
landscape restoration that is not to be missed. 


24 See section 194 of the EPBC Act 

25 http://www.environment.gov.au/biodiversity/threatened/ppal-developing.html 

26 http://www.environment.gov.au/epbc/publications/pubs/listing.pdf 

27 http://www.environment.gov.au/soe/2006/publications/report/key-findings.html 
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• Good landscape restoration is good environmental 
policy including good “green house and water policy”. 
There is however, an enormous risk that we will become 
distracted by the impossibly complex global issues that 
we believe have priority, while we ignore the necessary 
actions in our own back yard. 

• To make our own back yard reasonably acceptable 
we have to make the regional model work for both 
conservation and community development outcomes. 

• This inevitably will involve a change in the mix of 
farming activities with the environment being added 
as a product beside food and fibre. To not recognize 
this is the equivalent of business as usual with all its 
unacceptable consequences. 

• There are a number of specific things that scientific 
organisations interested in conservation can do, these 
include: 

1. building links with groups that seek to use legislative 
instruments to ensure that nominations and other 
interventions are grounded in good science 

2. building links to the regional bodies that have a 
significant capacity deficit 

3. building links to the representative rural bodies that 
have significant problems in creating the necessary 
social and human capital within their organisations 
to achieve change 

4. making yourselves available to assist in the evaluation 
of listings and conservation advices 

5. assisting in the development of appropriate plans that 
are practical at the property and regional scale 


6. wherever possible encouraging people to change their 
focus from species, ecological communities and threats’ 
to threats, ecological communities and species in that 
order 

What I have been outlining for you is the way in which a 
group of scientists, confronted with the monumental task 
of providing the major triggers for national intervention in 
conservation, have gone about their work. 

What we have done is try to move from a species 
orientated, issue orientated and serendipitous approach to 
one which is strategic and focused. 

At the same time we have tried to move from the listing of 
entities to the listing of broad scale ecological communities 
and ultimately to threats and to serious urgings about 
translating these elements into conservation outcomes. 

We have done this because we believe that this is where 
conservation policy has to be and where conservation 
action has to follow. Otherwise we are condemned to 
nothing better than triage. 

I close with a tribute to Gordon Grigg. He was a 
foundation member of the Committee and has only 
just recently completed a third term. In his time with 
the Committee, he made an enormous contribution to 
our intellectual endeavours which have to be tempered 
by what can only be called practical ways to achieve 
conservation outcomes. In addition, as Gordon has done 
in so many other ways, he has helped a whole generation 
of the young people who support the Committee to 
develop better reasoning and grammar skills through his 
persuasive but gentle counsel. 


Epilogue and Photos 

After the paper was completed Gordon agreed to become 
a member of an expert working group that was asked by 
Minister Garrett to examine the problems of the Christmas 
Island Pipistrelle. As readers would know the Pipistrelle is 
on the edge of extinction if not extinct. But the outcome 
of the work to date has been a significant report available 
at http://www.environment.gov.au/parks/publications/ 
christmas/interim-report-html and a Ministerial response 
on Christmas Island Ecosystem Rescue available at 


http://www.environment.gov.au/minister/garrett/2009/ 
mr20090701a.html and a marker speech to Intecol 
by the Minister that uses the work as a model http:// 
www.environment.gov.au/minister/garrett/2009/ 
sp20090817.html 

So Gordon’s remarkable contribution to biology, ecology 
and policy continues. The photos are a tribute to a 
scientist who studies real plants and animals in real 
ecological settings with real passion. 

Bob Beeton 
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APPENDIX I 


Arresting the decline, stabilising the residual, and creating the restored 



Two photos of the august professor 
from times past and time present, to 
demonstrate how, in Ric How's words, 
“evolution works”. (Ric modified his 
position during the drafting of the 
captions to: “I actually meant how 
‘ontogeny works’ not ‘evolution works' 
as Gordon was already 'highly evolved'!!). 
(By way of explanation about how Ric 
got that old photo, Gordon explained: 
“He sent me a photo he took of me on 
Christmas Island, the implication being 
that we'd all aged and suffered from the 
rigours of the trip. I felt prompted to 
reply Iightheartedly by sending him one 
taken in about 1963 or 1964.) The first, 
taken on the roof of the (then) Zoology 
Building at the University of Queensland 
in 1963 or 1964, shows Gordon Grigg 
displaying the testes of a Queensland 
Lungfish Neoceratodus forsteri, the second 
was taken on Christmas Island in April 
2009. Gordon, as a member of the 
Christmas Island Expert Working Group, 
which was put together to conduct an 
review of the Island’s ecology and to 
make recommendations relating to the 
imminent extinction of the Christmas 
Island Pipistrelle Pipistrellus murrayi. 

Photo in 1963/64, photographer 
unknown. Photo in 2009, R. How. 

The Christmas Island Expert Working 
Group in the field, with the Christmas 
Island National Park head ranger; 
Max Orchard, and an Abbott's Booby 
Papasula abbotti that accidentally 
tumbled through the rainforest 
canopy and had to be returned to 
the open forest at the edge of the 
sea cliff so it could take wing again. 
L-R John Woinarski, Bob Beeton, Max 
Orchard (Christmas Island National 
Park), the altitudinally challenged 
Papasula abbotti, Gordon Grigg, Ric 
How, Andrew Burbidge and Norm 
McKenzie. 

Photo, K. Cameron. April 2009. 


The Christmas Island Expert Working 
Group investigating and photographing 
an infestation of Yellow Crazy Ants. 
Supercolonies of Yellow Crazy Ants 
are extirpating Red Crabs from parts 
of Christmas Island, causing a significant 
change in forest structure in affected 
areas that is expediting the spread 
of other invasive species, leading to 
serious declines in endemic species. 

Photo, K. Cameron. April 2009. 
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Gordon Grigg and Christmas Island 
National Park ranger Brendan Tierney 
watching Norm McKenzie making 
adjustments to an Anabat detector; 
prior to an attempt to locate the 
Christmas Island Pipistrelles. 

Photo: Kerry Cameron. April 2009. 


The Christmas Island Expert Working 
Group discussing the findings and 
implications of past research, with 
local input from Christmas Island 
National Park staff. 

Photo, K. Cameron. April 2009. 


Gordon Grigg and Norm McKenzie, 
each holding a bat detector; wait for 
the dawn emergence at the base 
of the last known roost tree for 
Christmas Island Pipistrelles. In the 
centre is Christmas Island National 
Park ranger Kent Retallick. 

Photo, Ft. How. April 2009. 


Group members at a roost tree site. 
Note the predator exclusion barriers 
around the trees at breast height. L-Ft 
Gordon Grigg, Kent Retallick and Ric 
How. 

Photo, N. McKenzie. April 2009. 


The Christmas Island Expert Working 
Group and secretariat at the 
conclusion of the Christmas Island 
field visit. Back row L-R Gordon 
Grigg, Kerry Cameron, Anne-Marie 
Delahunt and Ric How. Front row 
L- R Bob Beeton, Marjorie Gant, 
John Woinarski, Andrew Burbidge and 
Norm McKenzie. 

Photo, unnamed passing local. April 
2009. 
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